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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Pilot. By J. F. Cooper. 12mo, pp. 420. (First Volume of 
the Series called ‘The Standard Novels.’?) Colburn and Bentley. 


Caleb Williams. By Williom Godwin. 12mo, pp. 452. (Second 
Volume of Ditto.) Colburn and Bentley. 


To have the ‘ Pilot’ in one pleasant, thick, readable volume, price 
six shillings, is a good thing; and to have ‘ Caleb Williams,’ is a 
better. We do not know how far the word Standard applies to the 
first novel, because it has not yet had time to stand for that period 
which is understood to confer the appellation. But we believe that 
the originality and truth of its sea-painting will enable it to do so. 
We know enough of the sea, and of the dangers of it, to take more 
than an ordinary interest in the most celebrated passage of this 
novel: and we have read few things that have left upon us a more 
lasting impression. We do not like the author’s domestic painting 
so well, though always very clever, and often something higher, 
with the exception of his minuteness in painting costume, the com- 
mon error of the followers of Sir Walter Scott, among whom Mr 
Cooper undoubtedly ranks the first, with a merit of his own, arising 
from the same local novelty. Sir Walter’s details of costume are 
warranted, not only by his masterly mode of treating even those, 
but by the remoteness and peculiarity of the times and persons 
with whom they are connected. We cannot feel so much interest 
in the skirt of a modern coat, or the way in which a gentleman 
avoids sitting down upon it, even though the gentleman be 
Washington. Mr Cooper’s women are proper cold cousins of 
Sir Walter’s, with the melancholy advantage of impressing you 
as bearing greater resemblances to the understood character 
of American ladies, than Sir Walter’s do, to our preconceptions, 
of the bonnie countrywomen of Burns and Ramsay. They seem 
like women in glass cases; and seldom shew themselves alive, but 
when they are taking upon themselves to rate and lecture their 
admirers. At least this was the impression made upon us by the 
perusal of several of Mr Cooper’s novels, when they first came 
out; the present one, if we mistake not, in particular. We admire 
and love the American institutions: we look upon the people of 
the United States as our fellow-countrymen, and as having as much 
right as ourselves to whatever fame can be given them from the 
works and deeds of our common ancestors ; nay more, for they have 
carried the hard-earned wisdom of those ancestors further than we; 
but at present, we regard their national reputation as too much mo- 
dified by the commercial and sea-faring condition of their nonage : and 
without meaning any disrespect to Mr Cooper, himself a naval 
officer, we cannot help thinking that there is a certain want of 
refinement and liberal knowledge, arising out of the extremes of 
commercial timidity and marine license, in making women so strait- 
laced and precise, and afraid of committing themselves, as they 
appear in these novels. They seem like mere contradictions to the 
imprudence of prodigality, or the license of a sailor’s hop, not sub- 
stantial flesh and blood, honest-hearted womankind, with faith in 
themselves and others, and a merit beyond a pain of glass. For 
similar reasons, it always appears to us that Sir Walter Scott must 
have a gross idea of women. 





‘Caleb Williams’ is a masterly work, of absorbing interest. We do 
not think the character of Falkland a very natural one; that is to 
say, we do not think that any man, not under the influence of phy- 
sical madness, could commit the crime that he does; and yet have 
been accustomed from childhood to those habits of self-restraint 
and the most amiable virtue. There would have been overt acts of 
impatience and resentfulness, many times, in such a man; or else 
his virtue would have set most uneasily upon him. Falkland is no 
fool of virtue, whatever the author may sometimes appear to have 
tended him; but he may be allowed to be a sort of Sir Charles 
Grandison, taking himself for what he was not. He is Richardson’s 


hero in miniature, under the sad disadvantage of having committed 
a capital offence! The less varnished characters in this novel, are 
admirably painted; Tyrrel, Grimes and all the rest, as far as we 
recollect them, for we have not seen the novel for many years, till 
it came before us in its present welcome shape ; when we sat down 
incontinently, and read nearly seven chapters without being able to 
take our eyes from the book. This is the right thing. Criticism 
may or may not be all in an error. We think, however, it will be 
conceded, that Mr Godwin succeeds far better in moving by pain 
than by pleasure. His works are calculated to do more good to 
the unimaginative, than the reverse; or at least to those whose 
imaginations are not cultivated, and who are willing to have the 
rudiments of thought and feeling thrust upon them, at as much 
expense as the author pleases. We confess, for our own parts, we 
are among those who have had wounds enough, and are willing to 
have a little balm. We can dispense with being poked in the fifth 
rib, or taking our breakfast within hearing of the cries of a surgery. 
We think that the list of happy books might be encreased, without 
detriment to the salutary stock of dissatisfaction. But at the same 
time, we allow to the full, the merit of such works as ‘ Caleb 
Williams ;’ and having neutralized our criticism, by saying what we 
read of it again without stopping, we shall proceed to redeem our 
character for a masculine endurance, by saying that we shall iafal- 
libly read the whole volume through. Yes: we shall submit our 
scalp to Mr Godwin, so tempting is his tomahawk. 

We missed, in this edition of the ‘ Pilot,’ some account of the 
author; or a Preface of some sort, biographical, critical, or gossip- 
ing. Next to reading good books, we like to see them talked 
about. In the ‘ Caleb Williams’ this want has been supplied by a 
critical preface, and a memoir. The latter, which is written in a 
strain of enthusiastic admiration, has been publicly mentioned, as 
from the pen of the author’s daughter. 

The new series of novels is unobjectionable in point of size and 
type; and we cannot but again express our satisfaction in having a 
whole novel in one volume. We have often taken a thick second 
volume in our pockets, in case we should finish the first during a 
walk; so that the reader may judge, perhaps from his own expe- 
rience, how acceptable these comprehensive publications are to the 
lover of books, to say nothing of their cheapness, which is a 
recommendation to everybody. 

But why do not Messrs Colburn and Bentley give us engravings 
more worthy of their publications ? The vignette of the Ships in 
the ‘ Pilot’ is very well, and the women in the frontispiece are, at 
any rate, not unlike those of the author; but the anonymous fron- 
tispiece in * Caleb Williams’ is deplorable, and the vignette still 
worse, as far as the female is concerned, though there is a character 
in the face of Grimes, which makes us regret that the drawing is so 
bad. The designs look like those of a young apprentice in the art. 
Messrs Colburn and Bentley’s publications are so handsomely got 
up in every other respect, that we always regret this blemish upon 
them, and indeed are surprised at it, knowing, as we happen to do, 
that there is a gentleman in their establishment who has no ordi- 
nary taste in the Fine Arts. 


The Life and Writings of Henry Fuseli, Esq. M.A. R.A. Keeper, 
and Professor of Painting to the Royal Academy in London; 
Member of the First Class of the Academy of St Luke at Rome. 
The Former written, and the Latter edited by John Knowles, 
F.R.S. Corresponding Member of the Philosophical Society at 
Rotterdam, his Executor. In 3 vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 

(Concluded from Yesterday.] 

Tue following characteristic anecdote of Fuseli and two of his 
friends, with the mixture of rage and good-humour at the conclu- 
sion, is very pleasant. Fuseli’s answering the Eton boys in Latin, 
shewed a great ignorance of the English infant public, which hes 
anything but a respect for those who think to “ come over it” with 
their sympathies :— 





‘In the autumn of the year (1796) Mr and Mrs Fuseli, with 
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Messrs Opie and Bonnycastle, passed a few days at Windsor; the 
object of the two artists was not only to have some relaxation, and 


to see the pictures, but to examine critically the cartoons of 


Raphael, which were at this time in the Castle. An anecdote or 
two will shew the disposition of the three men. In their journey 
down by the stage-coach, they were much annoyed by an outside 
passenger placing his legs over one of the windows. Opie at first 
gently remonstrated with him. This, however, not producing the 
desired effect, he pinched his legs, but yet the nuisance continued : 
at length the coach stopped at an inn, Opie, being enraged, exerted 
his Herculean strength, and pulled the person to the ground; but 
this did not produce any rencontre. When at Windsor, the two 

inters endeavoured to palm the a subject of West upon 

mnycastle for the Cartoon of Raphael. But although he was not 
a competent judge of works of art, yet he was too well read not to 
detect their intentions. Bonnycastle, however, wished to shew his 
critical knowledge, and ventured upon the observation usually made 
upon the cartoon of the ‘‘ Miraculous Draught of Fishes,” that 
the boat was not sufficiently large for the men, much less for the 
lading. Fuseli instantly answered, “ By G—d, Bonnycastle, that 
is a part of the miracle.” Being at Windsor, they went to Eton 
College. Here the youths assem))!ed about them, asking the usual 
questions—* Do you wish to see the library, Gentlemen,” and such 
like. Fuseli amused himself by answering them in Latin; but 
Opie, in his usual gruff manner, said to the most prominent among 
them, “ What do you want? I cannot make out to what class of 
being you belong, being too little for a man, and too large for a 
monkey.” This was resented, as an insult, by the mass. And it 
was only by the great physical power of Bonnycastle and Opie, that 
they disengaged themselves and their companions from the crowd 
of boys who surrounded them. Fuseli was highly provoked, and 
was apprehensive also of personal violence; and when he got with- 
out the barrier, almost breathless with rage, he sat on a large stone 
by the side of the road, and exclaimed, “ I now wish I was the 
Grand Sultan, for I would order my Vizier to cut off the heads of 
these urchins, from the rising of the sun until the going down 
thereof.” ’—P. 194. 


* Of masquerades, he considered that Englishmen neither pos- 


sessed the animal spirits, nor the quickness of repartee, requisite for | 


this amusement, but are apt to drop the fastidious character they 
assume, and take up their real one. He instanced this by the 
following anecdote :—“ At the request of young Lavater, when he 
was in England, I visited a masquerade at the Opera House: we 
were accompanied by my wife, and Mrs Wollstonecraft, and were 
endeavouring to be amused by the masks, when a devil came hal- 
looing about us, and tormented some of the party to such a degree, 
that I exclaimed, ‘ Go to Hell!’ but the dull devil, instead, of 


answering in character, ‘ Then I will drag you down with me,’ or | 


making some bitter retort, put himself into a real passion, and 
began to abuse me roundly. So I, to avoid him, retired from the 
place, and left the others of the party to battle it out.” ’—P. 380. 


Of Fuseli’s religion, Mr Knowles does not know what account | 


to give; nor did he himself. He had, however, a great admiration 
of the Bible, and seldom took it up, says Mr Knowles, “ which he 
frequently did, without shedding tears.” He had also, “a perfect 
reliance on a future state of existence. ‘If I had not hope in this,’ 
he said, ‘I should hang myself, for I have lived, and still live, for 
nothing. I am certain I shall exist hereafter, for I feel that I have 
had powers given to me by the Deity, which time has not allowed 
me to exert, or even to develope. I am capable of doing ten times 
more than I have done done.’ 


‘In further corroboration,’ says Mr Knowles, ‘ of his opinions | 


on this point, | may give the following conversation which I heard, 
Fuseli was maintaining the immortality of the soul. A gentleman 
present said, “J could make you or any man of sense disbelieve 
this, in half an hour’s conversation.” Fuseli immediately answered, 


“ That I am sure you could not, and I will take care you shan’t.” ’ | 
| 


Upon the whole we have been interested in this life of Mr 
Fuseli, because we are interested in any man’s life, especially if 
there be anything striking in his character ; but we cannot flatter 


Mr Knowles upon his competence for writing the biography of a man | 





Goneril. The fairy scenes in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
amuse the fancy, and shew the vast inventive powers of the painter: 
and Falstaff with Doll is exquisitely ludicrous.” Anybody could 
write such criticisms as this: and after all, the common-places are 
not true. When about to sum up the character of Fuseli as an 
artist, his biographer tells us, that it is not necessary to be ye 
diffuse on that point, as he has been favoured with an “ able article, 
to be found in the appendix, from the pen of William Young 
Otley, Esq.” 

Mr Fuseli was a shrewd observer, a lively companion, an excel. 
lent scholar, and an honest, if not a very pleasant man. He went 
to see Mr Johnson in prison, when the Government prosecuted him 
for a libel; and he would not recommend a man to office for 
favour’s sake. But he was neither the profound thinker, nor the 
great. painter, that Mr Knowles took him for. Those who are 
acquainted with the best writers, or had been taught to think in an 
universal spirit for themselves, had nothing to learn from him, 
There was a line drawn by sentiment and sympathy, beyond which 
his reflexions never advanced. In his serious pictures, with occa. 
sional sketches that promised more than he ever performed, he was 
the mimic of Michael Angelo; and in his familiar ones, which went 
upon the ground of what we all knew, and daily saw about us, 
he took a perverse delight in being as fantastic, as when he was 
drawing scenes in fairy-land. His familiarities were caricatures 
of grace, of costume, nay, of affectation itself, making every con- 
scious pretence twenty times more conscious, and exaggerating, 
with equal absurdity, the turn of a finger, or the toe of a shoe. The 
secret of his failure, both in historical and domestic painting, was 
the same; it was the wish to be forcible and original, endeavouring 
to supply the want of force and originality; and in a mixture of 
despair of himself and contempt for others, attempting to force it 
down our throats. Fuseli had not patience to be a good draughts. 
man; so he must thrust his bones and muscles in our face. He 
had no eye for colour, and therefore he must paint like putrid brass 
(if the reader can fancy such a thing) and pronounce the colour 
“ pretty.” He could not hit the true point of character, so he 
must force it ; and if we did not recognise the truth of it, we might 
be “ damned.” There was an effort in all that he did, a substitu. 
tion of vehemence for power; and this was accompanied by the 
personal manners resulting from a consciousness of it. 





This was 
the reason why, as a painter, he assumed a right of insulting those 
who were no painters; and as a man of letters, those who were not 
| literary. When in the presence of his betters, he was glad to be 
silent, or get out of the way. 
and gross. 


His faculties all went to the material 
In masculine character, he confused outward vigour 
| with inward, physical tension with intensity, the convulsive with 
the energetic ; of which it is but the desperation. And in his ideas 
of women and beauty, he was merely sensual and meretricious; 
though occasionally not without the graces which even that side 
of perception may supply. 

In a word, Fuseli was a spoilt German artist; a sort of dream 
and nightmare of something great, hampered with his senses, and 
| ending in being awake to the common world, without the disposi- 
| tion to please it. He seemed, like many men of little stature, to 
make up in airs what he wanted in growth, and to be angry that 

he was not a giant. He was an ostentatious man of talent, and the 
| caricature of a man of genius. 


A coop Examp.e To INN-KEEPERS.—We put up at the sign of 
| the Three Kings (at Temesvar) in which we found very good 
accommodation. A very convenient custom is observed there, 
which is worthy of being adopted in every inn throughout Europe. 
At the door of every one of the rooms a printed list is fixed, giving 
| the price of the lodgings, and of everything which lodgers may 














of letters and a painter. Of letters our author knows nothing, and | require in the house. This enables every lodger to regulate his 
of painting evidently as little; both which circumstances, especially expense: according to his means, and to pay that which he has 
the latter, are not a little curious in a person ambitious of being | incurred, without the risk of being taken advantage of by the land- 
considered his hero’s friend. We should have said less about it, had lord.—Journal of a Nobleman. 
Mr Knowles been less scrupulous in recording opinions to the disad- | — The ‘Iron Chest’ is founded on the story of ‘ Caleb Williams,’ 
vantage of others. Of any critical notion which he seems to possess, —= rr - = em, and the ia? 4 mye 
he does not venture to give us a distinct idea, for the very plain reason | '° perc Depereieph S = ger anos Pn — a : adigs ae 
: 2 ses * | that ever was written, either in ancient or modern times, though 
that he has none to give. He thinks Sir Thomas Lawrence would | yea})y in modern times we do not know of anv much better... ++ 
have “ treated epic subjects” as well as portraits, “if he had em- | The great beauty of ‘ Caleb Williams’ is lost in the play. The 
ployed his pencil exclusively thereon.” Speaking of Fuseli’s pictures interest of the novel arises chiefly from two things: the gradual 
from Shakspeare, he says, “ The stately majesty of the ghost of working up of the curiosity of Caleb Williams with respect to - 
Hamlet’s father, contrasted with the expressive energy of his son, murder, by the incessant goading on of which he extorts the secret 
—_ . from Falkland, and then from the persecution which he undergoes 
and the sublimity brought about by the light, shadow, and general from his master, which at length urges him to reveal the secret to 
tone, strike the mind with awe. In the picture of Lear, is admirably | the world.—Both these are very ingeniously left out by Mr Colman, 
pourtrayed the stubborn rashness of the father, the filial picty of | who jumps at a conclusion, but misses his end.—Hazlitt’s Dramatic 
the discarded daughter, and the wicked determination of Regan and | Criticisms. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
paurr-Lanz.—Macbeth—And The Ice Witch. 


mant the Sorcerer is “ against him; and so Nigromant, first re- 
sorting to his hags (who sing like the witches in Macbeth) and then 
disguising himself like a Mussulman clergyman, presents himself 
before our heroine, and endeavours to get from her the Magic Rose, 
which she wears in her bosom. He tells her that it will be her 
destruction, and that her father means it to be so, in order to save 





CovenT-GaRDEN.—Isabella—St Patrick’s Day—And Neuha’s Cave. 





Covent GARDEN. 

Tue new opera (new to the English stage) which was produced 
here the night before last, callec Azor and Zemira, or The Magic 
Rose, is from the German,—the music by Spour, a composer of 
celebrity now living. The story is the famous one of ‘ Beauty and 
the Beast,’ the most beautiful of fairy tales. We know not on what 
authority the Messrs Grimm ascribe its origin to the East, though 
nothing is more probable than its coming from that quarter. The 
honour of it in its popular shape, however, belongs to Madame 
ViLLENEUVE, authoress of the ‘ Contes Marins,’ who took the idea 
of the sentiment from M. Perrauur's story of ‘ Ricquet with the 
Tuft,’ which comes from Straparola the Neapolitan.* Madame 
Vi ENEUVE deserves great credit for the way in which she has 
told it. The moral is a divine one, and goes to the deepest and 
best fountains of the heart. It is that of the triumph of moral 
grace, of gentleness, and generosity, over external disadvantages , 
the same as the moral of ParnxLL’s story of ‘ Edwin of the 
Green,’ and of that pretty novel attributed (if we mistake not) to a 
living descendant of the poet’s family, entitled ‘ Julietta, or the 
Triumph of Mental Acquirements over Defects.’ By the way, 
why does not somebody republish this novel? It would infallibly 
repay the speculation, especially at this moment. (Quere,—Is it 
not written by Sir Henry Parnett, who has been just now so pro- 
perly distinguished ?) There is a vein in it of the most generous de- 
licacy, aud which becomes more exquisite, according to the delicacy 
of ‘the circumstances. Could not Mr Coupurn get it for his 
Standard Novels ? 

In the opera before us, Beauty, or Zemira (Miss Inverariry) 


himself. Her good-heartedness (an excellent touch!) gets the 
better of his cunning, for she will not believe ill of her father. 
She invokes the Spirit of the Rose, and the impostor sinks cursing 
under the earth. After this, attended by her father’s servant, who 
is too much moved by her goodness to let her go alone, she is 
borne in a magic car to the palace of Azor. 

The prince’s deformity frightens her very much at first. She 
cannot bear the sight of the shaggy monster, human, or supposed to 
be human, in nothing but his voice. (For, by the way, Mr Witson 
does not dress the character half horribly enough: we are not 
sure his hairiness would not be a recommendation to him now- 
a-days, provided he wore bibs.) By degrees, however, the extreme 
tenderness and generosity of the apparent savage affect his generous 
visitor: she begins to feel pity for him: she tells him, that if he 
will but let her go and see her father, she shall even have a plea- 
sure in returning. Moved by her entreaties, despairing almost of 
making the last desired impression upon her in time to avert his 
fate (for she must love him bya certain day, or he perishes) but 
resolved, at all hazards, to deserve her, and shew that he can 
even die for her, poor Beast lets her go, on condition of her 
returning by a stated hour. She goes, re-assures her father, 
returns in the Magic Car (which is ready at a wish) and while 
loitering and soliloquizing in her host’s garden, is visited by the 
lovely apparition of the Spirit of the Rose, who bids her look at 





the flower in her bosom. The flower is fading. “ So,” cries the 
| Spirit, “ is thy kind host perishing for love of thee.’”” Zemira feels 
_ her heart finally touched as it is wished to be: she flies to save 
‘her lover from death; and sees him sitting in a gorgeous hall, 
| enthroned, a powerful and beautiful prince. 


is the youngest of three daughters of a merchant of the name of | We need not say that we love the story of this opera, and that 


Scander (Mr Moruey), who travelling with his servant 4/li (Mr 


we are among the greatest admirers of all magic cars, fairies, fine 


Penson), loses all his wealth, and finds himself in the palace of _ gardens, and other desiderata. There were parts of it therefore 


Azor, an enchanted prince (Mr Witson), who for his pride has 
been subjected to the power of Nigromant a sorcerer (Mr Evans), 
and transformed into a brute object of ugliness. Azor’s destiny is 
connected with a Magic Rose, which the merchant seeing in the 


palace, and taking for a common flower, plucks in order to carry | 
home to his favourite child, the three daughters having requested | 
him on his departure to bring them home presents for each, Fatima | 
(Miss Cawse), fine clothes, Lesbia (Miss H. Cawse), jewels, and | 


Zemira, who is the Cordelia of the family, a rose. 

The poor merchant has no sooner plucked the rose, than there 
isatremendous hubbub, and the princely beast makes his appear- 
ance, attended by a set of corresponding monsters (his ex-footmen) 
who threaten to dash out the criminal’s brains with their clubs. 
The merchant’s servant, whose business it is to be facetious in his 
terrors, undergoes a similar threat ; and both prostrate themselves 
before the dire unknown, whom the servant calls “most magnani- 
mous monster,” and “ your Awfulness.” (Several traits in this 
piece throughout will remind the spectator of Cinderella.) 

His Awfulness, won by the candour and tenderness of the mer- 
chant’s talk about his family, permits him to retire home to see 
them, on condition of either coming back himself (Arabian-night 
fashion) or sending one of his daughters instead. He agrees to the 
terms, having made up his mind to play the paternal Regulus ; but 
his servant blabbing the secret upon their arrival, Zemira deter- 
mines upon saving her father’s life, and making herself the sacrifice. 

The reader must know (or rather must call to mind, from what 
he knew when a little boy) that the transformed prince is doomed 
to continue in his ugliness till somebody falls in love with him. In 
the story as here given, Rosadelle, the Genius of the Rose (Miss 
Lawrence) is “ on his side,” as the little boys say; and Nigro- 


* Mr Dunlop. 


that interested us, thongh the story is not so well told as in the 
children’s book. We missed in particular the passage where Beauty 
comes upon poor Beast, while the latter is about to die; which is 
omitted in the drama. But we are sorry we cannot speak highly 
of the music. It is of that class of the German school, which 
attempts to palm the science of music upon us for the end of the 
science, and for passion and invention. It is a set of preludes, 
rather than an opera. There is a sad want of melodies; and the 
| harmonies, though occasionally beautiful, are upon the whole 
capricious, uncalled for, and inexpressive. There is something 
| sweet in the trio, ‘ O day of mutual pleasure ;’ something animated 

and pleasurable in Zemira’s part which follows ; the air in honour 
_ of the Rose is pretty, with a promise of originality in the outset ; 
and we like the giddy and graceful harp accompaniment to the one 
sung by Ali, ‘ Underneath the palm-tree’s shade ;’ but these, after 
all, are but drops in an ocean of second or third-rate German 
science. Mozart’s was first-rate, and his genius rode at the top 
of it, like light over the harmonized elements. His stalk always 
has a flower. His ocean of sweet sounds is swept by divine shapes. 
There are spirits and human faces over it. These harmonies of the 
school that pretends to succeed him, are, we allow, a chaos in 
tune, but they are little else. The waves break pleasantly against 
one another, but there is no object. There is nothing but the 
sounds. 


There is some beautiful scenery in this piece, and we like the 
flying cars, and the flying spirits, because they do fly ; not because 
the cars are as pretty as the cupids; for Mr Fartey has made them 
somewhat clumsy. Why is every mystical machine to have whirl- 
ing circles to it, or wheels? The figure is mystic, but the effect is 
not good. It looks vulgar; and four whirring circular fans, at the 
four corners of a mass of gilding, do it no good in the air. They 
seem of no use, and could be of none. 
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All the performers do well, not forgetting Mr Morey, who has 
something sterling and unpretending about him; nor excepting Mr 
Penson, whose humour is more palpable than fine. Mr Witson 
is greatly improved in his acting. Our little friend, Harriet 
Cawsg, always sings sweetly, and does good service in the trios. 
Her sister (as all the papers are agreed) is finer in her dress than 
her perceptions, but she scolds well, and has vocal skill besides. 
But what say we to our new charmer, Miss Inverariry? Why, 
that she has been growing more charming every day for the last ten 
weeks; that she is daily acquiring confidence to develope her 
charmingness; and that she will infallibly equal the best singers we 
have in science, and beat them all to pieces in sensibility. She has 
gusto and the right Italian enjoyment. She makes the audience 
happy by seeming to be so herself; smiles at them, and with them, 
as if she knew them to be her friends; that is to say, sings 
with the proper bocca ridente, and seems to taste the words in her 
mouth, as if they were “ tarts and cheese-cakes,” as Sancho says. 
She uttered the mere word sweet in such a manner, in the trio 
above-mentioned, that the audience were in love with her. Finally, 
she was dressed in a manner that extremely became her; and alto- 
gether looked a very handsome, happy, and happy-making person. 
What a pleasure it is to see anybody succeed in this way! eT 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
KING’S THEATRE. 


An Opera Buffa, in Two Acts, entitled 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
The principal Characters by Madame Meric Lalande, Madame Castelli, 
Signor Curioni, Signor Deville, Signor De Angeli, Signor Santini. 
and Signor De Begnis. 


After which the Mythological Ballet of 


FLORE ET ZEPHYRE. 

The principal Characters by Mademoiselle Taglioni, 
Mile. Clara, 
Monsieur Paul, 


Mademoiselle Kaniel, 
and Mlle. Brocard, 
and Monsieur Lefebvre. 


Mile. Proche, 
Monsieur Emile, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
The Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE BRIGAND. 


Ottavia, Miss Faucit. Maria Grazie, Mrs W. Ba ore. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge. Ni » Mr Webster. Fabio, Mr Hughes. 
Albert and Theodore, Mr H. Wallack and Mr J. Vining. 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr Wallack. 
Rubaldo, Mr Bedford. .Bpoletto, Mr Bland. 


In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Tancredi,’ and Boieldieu's 
Overture to ‘ Ma Tante Aurore.’ 


After which, a New Farce, in Two Acts, called 
NETTLEWIG HALL; OR TEN TO ONE, 
Miss Emily Constant, Mrs Waylett. Mrs Deborah, Mrs C. Jones. 
Maria, Mrs Orger. Old Nancy, Mrs Broad. Cook, Miss Neville. 
Sir John Julius Nettlewig, Mr Farren. Frederick Ramble, Mr Vining. 
Tim Transit, Mr Harley. Patrick O’ Doherty, Mr H. Wallack. 
Ben Backstay, Mr Bedford. 


To conclude with a new splendid Tale of Enchantment, called 


THE ICE WITCH; OR, THE FROZEN HAND. 
Ulla, Miss Crawford. Minna, Mrs Waylett. 
Edda, Miss Butline. Finna, Mrs Newcombe. ilda, Mrs Mapleson. 
Druda, Miss Faucit. Urfred, Mrs East. _Norna, Miss S. Phillips, 
Hecla, Mrs W. Barrymore. Freyr, Miss Poole. 


Principal Dancers—Miss Barnett, Miss Baseke, Misses Ballin, M‘Henry, and Lydia. | 
H 


arold, Mr H. Wallaek. 
Sweno, Mr Younge. Runie, Mr Tayleure. 
Sterno, Mr T. Blanchard. 


Magnus Snoro, Mr Harley. 
Gruthioff, Mr Howell. 
Tycho, Mr Howard. 





To-morrow, The Pledge ; or, Castilian Honour ; and The Ice Witch. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Opera, in Three Acts, called 


AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE, 


Fatima, Lesbia, Zemira, Miss Cawse, Miss H. Cawse, 
Rosadelle, Miss Lawrence. 
Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Mesdames Horton, Harrington, and P. Horton. 
a Azor, Mr Wilson. Scander, Mr Morley 
li, 


Mr G, Penson. Nigromant, ir Evans. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 


NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. 
Islanders.—Fegee, Mr Collett. Attoo and Taha 
Neuha, Miss Tayior. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimperne! Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr iy ans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 
To-morrow, Fazio; Two Strings to Your Bow; and Neuha’s Cave. 





Published by J. ONwuyYn, at THe Tarien Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, 
ErrinGHam Wi son, Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; 


J. CHAPPEL; 
Pladong’s Hotel; at Eser’s Library, 
Long Acre ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





KING’S THEATRE, OPERA HOUSE, 





GRAND MASQUERADES, 


FRIDAY, the 8th of APRIL. 
On which occasion the Stage and Audience Part of the Theatre will be converted 
into a 
MAGNIFICENT ARENA, 
With a Grand Central Orchestra, which will be occupied by the 
BOHEMIAN BAND AND PRAGUE MINSTRELS. 


An ELEVATED STAGE 
Erected expressly for the Dancing, will secure the Company from the inconvenient 
pressure of the Promenading Groupe, so that 
THE QUADRILLE—THE WALTZ—THE COUNTRY DANCE, 
may be enjoyed. 
THE SINGERS OF THE ALPS 


Are also Engaged, and will perform a Selection of their Native Mountain Melodies; 
And Accompany themselves on the Guitar and Zitter. 


The MASQUERADE SALOON will be fitted up in a Novel and superior style, 
And be BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED. 


The whole being under the Entire Management of Mr W. BARRYMORE, 
Of Drury Lane Theatre. 


NO ADMISSION UNMASKED. 


The Gallery will be open to the Public at 2s. 6d. each Person, and Suppers will be 





and Miss Inverarity. | 


», MrF. Sutton and Mr Brady. | 





provided in the Gallery Coffee Room, on moderate Terms. 
ADMISSION AT THE DOORS (as usual) ONE GUINEA. 


| 
| THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
THE SILVER MINERS OF STYRIA. 


In conjunction with the 
SINGERS OF THE ALPS. 
} Messrs. FISCHER, DABURGER, SCHWEITZER, and LAUFER, 
| In their Native Costume. 
Between the First and Second Parts, The Siamese Dance, 
| By Messrs BROWN, KING, and GIBSON. 
| After which, IL DIAVOLO ANTONIO will go through his Extraordinary Evolu- 
| tions on the Corde Volante. 
' 
GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIVING MODELS OF 
ANTIQUES. 

By Mr T. THOMPSON. 

| Signor NOSNER, the Inimitable Northern SIFFLEUR and VENTRILOQUIST, 


will give a correct Imitation of various Birds; likewise of different Musical 
Instruments ; and an Imitation of Animals common to a Farm Yard. 





To conclude with a Grand Ballet 
DIVERTISEMENT. 
Principal Dancers, Miss Rayner, Miss Josephine, Miss Rose, Miss Barnett, 
Miss Lewin, Miss Lees, and Mr Edgar. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
An entirely new Romantic Drama, to be entitled 
| THE HEADSMAN., 
| Guthela, Miss Somerville. Madelon, Miss Vincent. : 
| Leopold, Mr Almar. The Headsman, Mr \W illiams. Alwyn, Mr C. Hill. 
| Bertholdy, Mr Osbaldiston. Romberg, Mr D. Pitt. Herman, Mr Lee. 


Mr Balaam Brown, Mr Vale. Arnold, Mr Gough. Solomon, Mr Webb 
| Peter and Paul, Mr Asbury and Mr Hobbs. kKeichkel Snips, Mr Rogers. 


| After which, Michel Boai’s Chin Performances. Assisted by Madame Boai and 
| Monsieur Engels. 


| To which will be added, an entirely new Melo-Drama, entitled 


THE DOG OF THE CONVENT. 
| Countess Valdetti, Miss Scott. Dorinda, Miss Vincent. 
Guido Elfridoni, Mr C. Hill. Malevolo and Scaroni, Mr Lee and Mr Almar. 
Mordbrenner, Mr Asbury. Father Francisco, Mr Gough. 
Father Lorenzo, Mr Young. Simplo, Mr Vale. Count Valdetti, Mr Honner. 
Larry U’Sullivan, Mr D. Pitt. Louis, Master I’. Carbery. 


To be succeeded by the Performance of the Human Flazeolet; or, Northern 


Siffleur. 


The whole to conclude with a new Comic Pantemime, entitled 


| 

| 

sTHE ENCHANTED GROVE. ' 
Columbine, Mlle Rosier. Harlequiu, Mr Honner. Clown, MrT. Hill. 

| Pautaloon, Mr Asbury. 

| 


‘ 
| Astitey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow § 

Scenes in the Circle—The Negro 
Murderer. 


Cosure Tueatre.—The Black Spider — Harlequin’s 
Holiday—The Man Wolf. 


| Sapter’s Wetis Tuearre.—Roda—The Jovial Mour- 
: ners—The Brigand’s Wife. 

| Crry Vaupsvitte.—* Live and Let Live.”—Two Ci- 
| tizens — Industry Must Prosper— 
| Enchantment, or Views in Fairy 
| Land. 


are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Fievp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street, next door to 


Old Bond street ; W. KENNETH, Corner of Bow street, Covent Garden; E. TunNowun, Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad Court, 
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